What was Fortuna laughing at? 

HORACE, ODES 1.34 
David West 


Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens, 
insanientis dum sapientiae 
consultus erro, nunc retrorsum 
vela dare atque iterare cursus 

cogor relictos. Namque Diespiter 
igni corusco nubila divide ns 
plerumque, per purum tonantis 
egit equos volucremque currum, 

quo bruta tellus et vagafiumina, 
quo Styx et invisi horrida Taenari 
sedes Atlanteusque finis 
concutitur. valet ima summis 

mutare et insignem attenuat deus, 
obscura promens: bine apicem rapax 
fortuna cum stridore acuto 
sustulit, hie posuisse gaudet. 


I worshipped the gods, but grudgingly, and not often, 
while I was lost to the truth as professor 
of a crazy science. But now I must turn back. 

Now I must set out again on the course 

I had abandoned. For Jupiter 

whose lightning usually parts the clouds 

drove the horses of his airborne chariot thundering 

through a cloudless sky. 


At this the solid earth trembled 

and the rivers in their channels; the Styx was shaken 



and the fearful dwelling places of Tartarus 
and Mount Atlas at the limits of the world. 


God pulls down the highest and lifts up the low. 

He makes the great as nothing and leads the obscure into the light. 
With a shrill shriek jealous Fortune snatches the crown 
from one head and lays it on another, laughing. 


Epicurus (341-270 B.C.) taught that the world was made of atoms. These invisible particles 
of different shapes and sizes and densities and patterns, in endless movement in the void, 
composed or accounted for everything in the Universe, including for example vision which 
occurs when our mind receives, through our eyes, films of atoms peeling endlessly off the 
objects we see. These atoms provide a material explanation for all phenomena, including 
the gods, who certainly exist but do not intervene in human affairs. So lightning, for 
instance, is not a missile hurled by the right arm of Jupiter, but results from the collision or 
pressure or violent movement of atoms of fire among the clouds. Horace believed all this, 
he says in this ode, until one day when he saw lightning from a cloudless sky. He then fell 
back upon his old religious beliefs. 

Epicureanism provides a material explanation of everything in the universe and demands 
total acceptance from its devotees. None of these is more dogmatic than the greatest of the 
Roman disciples of Epicurus, Lucretius, who expounded Epicurus' physical theories in the six 
books of his De rerum natura. 'On the nature of things', published at some time in the 50s 
B.C. Parody is one of Lucretius' weapons. He repeatedly uses, and abuses, the language of 
his adversaries in misrepresenting and attacking their arguments. 

A mocker mocked 

In this ode he is hoist with his own petard. Horace uses the language of Lucretius to refute 
Epicureanism, the main difference being that where Lucretius is brutally sarcastic, Horace is 
deftly ironic. 

1. Sapientia is Epicurean philosophy, see Lucretius 5.910, where he talks of that way of 
life which is now called sapientia. The iuris consultus is the counsel at law, the legal 
expert. So the insanientis sapientiae consultus is a splendidly oxymoronic and 
contemptuous allusion to Horace's former dogmatism. He once was an expert in an 
insane wisdom, the priest of a false gospel. To be fair to both sides Horace uses the 
same word sapientia to poke delicious fun at Stoicism in Epistles 1.3.27. 



2. Erro implies that Horace was lost when he was an Epicurean. But Lucretius (2.8-10) 
uses the word to suggest that non-Epicureans are lost - 'the serene and lofty 
temples erected by the learning of the wise' (sapientum are the Epicureans of 
course) 'from which you can see other men wandering about (errare] and 
floundering as they search for the way of life.' 

3. Igni corusco nubila diuidens. This is the theory and the very language of Lucretius' 
disquisition on the material causes of thunder, see for example 6.282-4 and diuulsa 
fulserunt nube corusci, 'they (winds) burst the cloud and shone out in forked flashes', 
6.201 

4. Plerumque is an odd word. It completely destroys the philosophical argument. 
Horace's point collapses if the lightning usually comes from clouds. It must always do 
so. The word belongs to normal talk. It occurs eight times in Horace, and only once in 
Virgil. You will search for it in vain in Catullus, Propertius and Tibullus and it occurs 
only three times in the vast corpus of Ovid's poetry. Lucretius uses it very frequently 
(21 times), twice in his account of lightning in the sixth book and once where he 
describes how envy, like lightning, usually strikes the high places, inuidia quoniam 
ceu fulmine summa uaporant plerumque, 'since the highest summits are blasted by 
envy as by a thunderbolt for the most part', 5.1131-2. 

5. The horses and the winged chariot are in an unlikely way another Lucretian element. 
The unforgettable outburst of Lucretius' derision comes where he is asking why the 
gods' lightning strikes the innocent as often as the guilty. 'Why do they waste their 
energy in attacking uninhabited places? Are they just practising their aim? Are they 
just limbering up? . . . Why does Jupiter never shoot his bolt and pour down his 
rumblings on the earth from a totally cloudless sky? Or is he waiting for the clouds to 
roll up so that he can climb down on to them and get a closer aim? What has he 
against the open sea, the mighty ocean, the swimming plains?' (6.396-405). The 
sarcasm rises to a crescendo of epic parody as Lucretius heaps his scorn on the 
mythology so dear to epic. In our ode Horace turns this sword in Lucretius' hand. The 
materialistic explanation has been found wanting. So Horace baldly reasserts the 
power of the god, not toning down the anthropomorphic implications but parading 
them with a chariot and horses. Jupiter does after all have the lightning, says Horace, 
and thunder is, after all, the drumming of his horses' hooves. 

6. The shaking of the whole earth takes Horace's imagination down through the river 
channels to the Styx and the underworld. What has this got to do with Lucretius? At 
the beginning of book three Lucretius describes a vision in which he could see the 
whole universe, including the home of the gods, as matter moving through void, but 
there was no trace anywhere to be seen of an underworld. And this is not because 



the earth was obstructing his view. He could see everything moving through void 
under his feet. Once again to the countercheck quarrelsome Horace has responded 
with the lie direct. There is a river Styx. There is a fearful and loathsome place down 
there, and it is inhabited (sedes), Horace felt it shake under his feet when the 
thunder rolled. 

7. The shaking was not only vertical, it was also horizontal, reaching all the way to 
Mount Atlas at the western limit of the world, Atlanteus finis. The word Atlanteus 
does not occur elsewhere in Latin poetry before Lucan, except at Lucretius 5.35. 

8. And what of the powerful and irrefutable commonplace of lines 12-14? Nisbet and 
Hubbard in their commentary on the poem produce a whole battery of parallels 
from Greek and Latin literature and have fun with the crowning demonstration of 
the power of Fortune whereby she reduces men to the level of professor (Juvenal 
7.198, Pliny Epistles 4.11.2). But surely in this ode we ought to think of Lucretius. In 
Book 5.831-3 he describes how Nature changes everything (omnia commutat 
Natura). While one thing decays, another emerges from neglect (e contemptibus 
exit). This realisation of the brevity of human achievements runs all through 
Lucretius' cultural history of man which closes this fifth book, and is rephrased to 
summarise the history of art and technology in the very last lines of the book. 'So 
time draws every single thing gradually forward (protrahit) into public view and 
reason lifts it lerigit) into the shores of light. For (early man) saw in his mind one 
thing clearly emerging (clarescere) from another until by his arts he had reached the 
very highest pinnacle (summum cacumen).' Here we have mutare, and ima summis 
and obscura promens and here we have a calculated substitution by Horace. Fortuna 
whom the Stoics equated with Fatum and the Divine and in particular Jupiter has 
taken the place of the material agents in Epicureanism, Nature and time and 
inventive genius. This is no accident. Horace agrees with Lucretius in his analysis but 
proposes an agent for it that would be entirely unacceptable to Epicureans. 


Irony? 

Some of these relationships are less convincing than others. But the conclusion seems to 
stand that Horace has Lucretius in his sights and is trying to write a calculated refutation of 
Lucretian meteorological theory and hence of the whole of Epicureanism. 

But scholars argue that the whole poem is ironic. First, when Horace confesses that he was 
once an expert in an insane philosophy, we know that he was never an expert. He learned 
early not to be dogmatic. Second, when he claims an instant conversion like St. Paul's when 
'suddenly there shined round about him a light from heaven', in Horace's case we would be 
wise to be as sceptical about the conversion as about the original dogmatism. Third, when 



he says that Jupiter drove the thundering horses of his winged chariot through a cloudless 
sky we are not to suppose he was a believer in all the myths and iconography of the 
Olympian Pantheon. We know about fundamentalists. Horace was never like that. 

So then he seems to be passing three creeds in review and rejecting them all. But this is 
totally negative and Horace is not like that either. Just how are we to read his statement of 
belief in Jupiter? I start from the point that it cannot be entirely empty or frivolous or 
mocking. If it were the argument would fail and the bottom would fall out of the poem. Is he 
perhaps rather using theological notions to provide substance and furniture for his poem? 
So Dryden thought, (quoted by Nisbet and Hubbard) '. . . he made use of Gods and 
Providence only to serve a turn in Poetry. 1 This is feasible, because poets do tend to care 
more about poems than about ideologies, more about the needs of their poems than about 
the truth. But this theory still leaves us with a pretty frigid and mechanical piece of work. 

The poet and the Olympians 

His true attitude to the Olympian gods was neither frigid nor mechanical. He is, for example, 
an old and knowing friend of Bacchus and of Venus. And no Horatian can doubt his debt to 
and his love of the Muses. He had also a deep sense of Jupiter as the great power in the 
Universe that dwarfed all human power, but stood for order in the world that human beings 
lived in. He responded too to Stoic thinking, which equated Jupiter with the Logos, with 
Nature, with the divine fire which pervades the Universe and of which we all have a share. 
The Stoics referred to this power also as simply deus, and as Fortuna. So does Horace. 
Diespiter in line 5 is the same as deus in 13, and as fortuna in 15. It would be wrong to 
separate the last stanza from the thinking in the two that precede it. 

The Olympian Gods are a good and fruitful way of looking at the Universe, and responding 
to it, with or without the Stoic overlay. If Horace finds a key to life, he will turn it, but he has 
the wit to see that such keys have to be turned deftly, and that there is no master. There is 
no key that will fit every door every day. The great poet, like the great dramatist, can believe 
temporarily, and profoundly. Horace is hinting, but not spelling out, that there are senses in 
which Olympianism is true, and he expounds one of these senses in the last stanza, putting 
Lucretian words to Olympian/Stoic use. Deus and fortuna, he is saying with a smile, are not 
wiped out by modern physics. 
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